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TECHNICAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS OF MUNICH 1 



PAUL H. HANUS 
Professor of Education, Harvard University 



Since 1900 the city of Munich has gradually been transforming 
its "continuation schools" for elementary-school graduates (corre- 
sponding to our grammar-school graduates) into elementary technical 
schools for apprentices in the trades and in business. The city 
now maintains thirty-eight different kinds of these schools, as follows: 
In 1900, were opened schools for butchers, bakers, shoemakers, 
chimney-sweeps, and barbers; in 1901, for woodturners, glaziers, 
gardeners, confectioners, wagonmakers, and blacksmiths, tailors, 
photographers, interior decorators, painters' materials; in 1902, for 
hotel and restaurant waiters, coachmen, painters, and paperhangers, 
bookbinders, potters and stove setters, watchmakers and clockmakers 
and jewelers, goldsmiths, and silversmiths; in 1903, for foundrymen, 
pewterers, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, and plumbers, stucco workers and 
marble cutters, wood carvers, "Schamer," saddlers and leather work- 
ers; and in 1905, for business apprentices, printers and typesetters, 
lithographers and engravers, building-iron and ornamental-iron work- 
ers, machine makers, mechanics, cabinet-makers, masons and stone- 
cutters, carpenters. The industries represented by these schools are 
the chief industries of the city of Munich, with one exception — beer — • 
for the manufacture of which only higher instruction is given, under 
other auspices. Munich has half a million inhabitants and there- 
fore approaches Boston in size. It is not, however, like Boston, a 
city of great industrious and immense business interests, nor is it 
surrounded by a suburban population like that of Boston. It is a 

1 This description of the Technical Continuation Schools of Munich appeared 
in the Boston Transcript in October. We are reprinting it — and thereby violating our 
own rule — because of the value of the article and because the number of our readers 
who would see it in its original place of publication is very small. Professor 
Hanus has just returned from his sabbatical year, most of which he spent in Munich, 
and therefore we have first-hand information by an educational expert in regard to a 
phase of education which already is demanding the attention of the schoolmen of 
our cities. — The Editor. 
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great town, rather than a great city, and life there is admirably 
described by the German word gemiitlich — comfortable and com- 
panionable. 

That, in spite of the absence of great industries and great business 
enterprise, it nevertheless maintains a unique and wholly admirable 
system of technical continuation schools, whereby those who must 
leave school at about thirteen or fourteen years of age are well trained 
for the several callings on which they enter, is due partly to the 
general principle universally recognized in Germany, that efficiency 
in any calling, from chimney-sweeping to watchmaking, requires 
special training for that particular calling; but chiefly to the ener- 
getic and far-sighted city superintendent of schools (Stadt Schulrat), 
Dr. George Kerschensteiner, who saw that the ordinary continuation 
schools failed to supply a much-needed technical training for begin- 
ners in the trades and in business. He also saw that a large part of 
the education received by the children who had to go to work when 
only thirteen or fourteen years old was lost for want of further edu- 
cation between that time and early maturity. He also recognized, 
what we see very clearly, that the ordinary training of the usual 
continuation schools (corresponding to our evening schools) failed 
to hold the interest and attention, as well as to meet the pressing 
needs, of most of those for whom they were intended. 

He also recognized the enormous importance of keeping young 
people between the ages of thirteen or fourteen and seventeen or 
eighteen under systematic educational influence for the moral and 
social welfare of these young people, as well as for their technical 
efficiency. He saw that by combining good general education, good 
technical education, and good education in the rights and duties of 
citizenship, at an age when citizenship begins to have a real signi- 
ficance to the young, he might expect to exert on them a permanent 
influence for good, moral, intellectual, and technical. 

He wrote a brilliant paper based on a comprehensive investigation 
into the existing technical schools of Europe, and both the results 
of his investigation and the subsequent paper were published. His 
paper was entitled "The Education of German Youth for Citizen- 
ship " (Staatsburgerliche Erziehung der Deulschen Jugend). It was sub- 
mitted by him in competition for a prize offered by the Royal Academy 
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for the Dissemination of Useful Knowledge (Konigliche Akademie 
der Gemeinnutzigen Wissenschafteri), in Erfurt. In this paper, he 
answered the question proposed by the Academy, "How can we 
best train our young men for citizenship during the interval between 
their graduation from the elementary school and their entrance into 
the army?" His paper won the prize. Thereupon, he urged his 
city to transform the existing continuation schools (corresponding 
to our evening elementary schools) into technical continuation schools. 
His appeal to the authorities of Munich and of the state (Bavaria) 
was successful, and the present admirable scheme of Munich's 
Fachliche Fortbiliungsschulen is the result. These schools are, in 
very many instances, not evening schools. As continuation-school 
education is compulsory for three, sometimes four, years in Bavaria 
for all elementary-school graduates, the law requires employers to 
give their employees the necessary time — six to ten hours per week, 
depending on the school — to attend the continuation schools. Each 
pupil is required to attend the continuation school planned for the 
trade or business in which he has found employment. If a youth 
is not employed in trade or business he must attend the old-fashioned 
continuation schools, of which several still exist. It was my good 
fortune to visit several of these schools during the past winter. Every 
facility was afforded me by Dr. Kerschensteiner, and especially by 
his first assistant, Inspector Schmidt, to enable me to see these schools 
just as they are. 

The whole series of schools is too new to enable them all to be 
equally efficient, yet it is safe to say that no more promising educa- 
tional scheme has ever been set on foot anywhere; and the success 
attending the opening of the first of these schools in 1900 led the 
city to extend them with constantly increasing success, until now 
there are nearly forty of them. 

The technical instruction in these schools is, at present, given in 
most instances by a member of the trade or business concerned. The 
remainder of the instruction is given by some of the day-school teachers, 
except the instruction in religion, which is given by a Roman Catholic 
priest, or by a Protestant clergyman, or by a rabbi, each to the people 
of his faith. In my opinion this instruction in religion is badly given, 
and quite without valuable effect. But it is required by law. 
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As it happens that many good trade workers or business men 
cannot teach well, the city is encouraging trained teachers to learn 
the several trades; it grants them leave of absence for this purpose, 
and some progress in this direction is being made. 

Each school is in charge of a committee responsible to the general 
school authorities, and special pains are taken to secure the best 
citizens for these committees, and especially to secure the best repre- 
sentatives from the trade or business for which a school stands, and 
there are always representatives from the teaching force on each 
committee. In this way each school tends to serve progressively the 
general and technical ends for which it exists and is, of course, in 
each case, kept in close touch with the particular needs of, and the 
special progress in, the particular trade or business which the school 
serves. 

The following programs give an outline of the work done in two 
of these schools: In addition to these programs the city publishes 

CONTINUATION SCHOOL FOR BUSINESS APPRENTICES 



Studies 



Hours per Week 



Preparatory 
Year 



First 
Year 



Second 
Year 



Third 
Year 



Religion 

Arithmetic (i) 

Bookkeeping 

Banking and exchange 

Business correspondence and reading (2) 
Commercial geography and study of 

materials (3) 

Studies in life and citizenship (4) 

Stenography 

Writing 

Total 



8 



1. All the problems are taken from the actual business in which the pupils of a 
given group or class are engaged. 

2. Reading is general, but much of it pertains to business careers and to the 
particular business in which the pupils are engaged. 

3. The raw materials and also the manufactured products are studied. One 
group, instead of this, receives instruction in money, banking, and finance. 

4. Personal and public hygiene; duties, rights, and opportunities of the appren- 
tice; decorum; development of trade; transportation and communication in Germany ; 
trade organizations; capital and labor; chamber of commerce, and industrial exchange 
(Gewerbe Kammer); civics, made as concrete as possible. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOL FOR CARPENTERS AND CABINET MAKERS 



Subjects of Study 



Hours per Week 



Winter Half-Year 



Classes 
I to III 



Class 
IV 



Summer 
Half-Year 



Classes 
I to III 



Religion 

Arithmetic and bookkeeping (i).. . 
Reading and business composition. 

Studies in life and citizenship 

Drawing 

a) Carpenters 

b) Cabinet-makers 

Practical Technology (2) . . 

a) Carpenters 

b) Cabinet-makers 



Total. 

a) Carpenters 

b) Cabinet-makers. 



12 
9 



♦Alternately. 

1. As before, the work in arithmetic consists of the actual problems of the trade 
concerned, here of the problems actually to be solved by carpenters and cabinet-makers . 

2. Study of woods, tools, machines, and their care and uses. Shopwork. 

detailed descriptions of the work done in each school. Some of 
these continuation schools are provided with a preparatory year, 
because elementary-school pupils are obliged to pass only seven 
grades of the eight grades provided in the course of study; most 
pupils who have not taken the voluntary eighth grade are put into 
the preparatory class of the continuation school. 

These programs are given here in outline only. But they may 
serve to call attention to the important class of schools which they 
illustrate, and the study of further details cannot fail to be of use to 
those whose duty it may be to plan similar schools for our own city 
and state. 

The schools described are for boys, but a large technical continua- 
tion school for girls, with two divisions — one for household or domestic 
training, and one for business training — is already in existence. 

Certain conclusions suggest themselves as the result of a study of 
these -schools, namely: 

1. They solve the problem of how to keep under appropriate 
educational influence during their period of adolescence that great 
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body of youth who are obliged to leave school when only thirteen or 
fourteen years old. 

2. There is in them complete utilization of educational opportunity 
by the pupils. There is no economic or educational waste. Attend- 
ance being compulsory, punctuality and regularity of attendance are 
assured. 

3. The program of studies for each kind of apprentice school is 
strictly limited in scope to an essential minimum of subject-matter, 
general and technical, and the nature of this subject-matter is well 
adapted to the end in view, namely, the extension of the youth's 
education as an individual and as a citizen, and the foundation of 
progressive interest and technical skill in his chosen calling. 

4. All the teachers, except the shopwork or technical teachers 
being trained teachers (elementary-school teachers) the methods are 
generally excellent, and the results correspondingly good. This is, 
of course, another reason why there is so little economic and educa- 
tional waste. Every hour of instruction counts. 

5. Only youth already in service are members of these schools. 

6. Since representatives of the several trades and businesses are 
on the governing boards of the several schools, the technical work 
should be, and probably is, determined by the actual contemporary 
needs of the several vocations represented by the schools. 

7. The schools embody a well-defined policy that underlies all 
forms of activity in Germany, namely, that every efficient worker, 
whether in trade, business, or profession, requires general education 
and, also, technical preparation for the particular work he is to do. 



